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ORIGINS 

Serious  consideration  of  a  proposal  to 
establish  a  course  in  non-Western 
civilization  at  Sweet  Briar  College  was 
begun  in  Ocober  1957  by  the  Curriculum 
Committee.    At  the  time  it  was  a  rather 
revolutionary  proposal,  but  now  it  has  been 
a  functioning  reality  for  almost  three  years. 
The  proposal  originated  from  increasingly 
articulate  interest  and  earnest  discussion 
on  the  part  of  both  students  and  faculty 
dating  back  to  at  least  1955.     The  most 
practical  argument  against  such  a  program 
was  its  cost  in  terms  of  qualified 
personnel,  materials,  and  money.    Many 
doubted  whether  a  small  liberal  arts  college 
could  afford  to  add  to  an  already-crowded 
curriculum  and  budget  such  an  ambitious 
adventure. 

Solution  to  this  problem  began  to  seem 
possible  when  the  three  colleges  in  the 
Lynchburg  area  decided  to  make  it  a 
common  effort.     A  tentative  three-year 


plan  was  drawn  up  in  March  1959  by  a 
committee  consisting  of  the  Presidents, 
Deans,  and  one  faculty  member  from  each 
college.    With  only  minor  variations,  the 
plan  that  was  devised  at  that  time  is  still 
operative. 

Essential  points  of  the  plan  included 
hiring  one  area  specialist;  offering  one 
undergraduate  course  at  each  college; 
establishing  a  faculty  seminar  limited  to 
six  faculty  members  from  each  college  who 
would  be  paid  for  attending;  and  scheduling 
a  variety  of  supplementary  activities, 
such  as  visiting  lecturers,  exhibits,  and 
performing  artists.     In  addition,  the 
program  provided  for  three  yearly  grants 
for  summer  study  by  faculty  members, 
one  from  each  college. 

After  more  than  a  year  of  persistent 
effort,  the  presidents  of  Sweet  Briar, 
Randolph-Macon  Woman's  College,  and 
Lynchburg  College  were  successful  in 
obtaining  a  grant  of  $100,000  from  the 
Ford  Foundation  in  July  1959  to  finance 
the  program  for  a  period  of  three  years. 
The  first  director  of  the  program.  Dr. 
Leslie  Harris,  was  appointed  in  the  summer 
of  1960,  and  the  program  was  initiated 
in  September  of  that  year.     Dr.  Harris' 
special  area  of  interest  and  competence  is 
South  Asia,  and  the  first  two  years  were 
therefore  devoted  to  the  study  of  India  and 
Pakistan. 


The  original  idea  was  to  devote  successive 
3^ears  to  South  Asia,  China  and  Japan,  and 
finally  the  Moslem  world.   After  the 
program  got  into  operation,  it  was 
decided  to  devote  two  years  to  each  area, 
because  of  the  desirability  of  some  degree 
of  continuity,  the  problem  of  assembling 
adequate  library  resources  in  advance,  and 
a  number  of  other  considerations. 

The  first  two  years  of  the  program  under 
Mr.  Harris'  able  direction  were  highly 
successful,  resulting  in  a  broadened 
capability  and  interest  on  the  part  of 
faculty  members,  an  enrichment  of  the 
resources  of  the  three  colleges,  and  widened 
horizons  for  the  undergraduate. 


DEVELOPMENT 

After  Mr.  Harris'  departure  in  June  1962 
for  further  study  in  London,  India,  and 
Pakistan,  Dr.  David  Anthony  became  the 
new  director.    His  field  of  specialization 
being  China  and  Japan,  the  program  was 
next  directed  to  these  areas  of  study. 

The  current  grant  from  the  Ford 
Foundation  expires  in  June  1963.  However, 
a  second  grant  in  the  amount  of  $118,000 
has  now  assured  continuation  of  the 
program  for  another  three-year  yeriod. 
Mr.  Anthony  will  continue  as  director 
during  1963-64,  thus  providing  the 


college  community  with  another  year  of 
instruction  in  the  civilizations  of  China 
and  Japan. 

The  new  grant  provides  for  an  increase 
of  support  to  faculty  members  for 
summer  study  and  travel,  and  it  is 
therefore  anticipated  that  faculty  benefits 
will  increase.    This  is  in  line  with  a 
long-range  objective  of  the  program,  to 
equip  instructors  to  include  Asian 
civilizations  in  their  own  fields  of 
instruction.     It  is  also  intended  that  by 
1966  the  colleges  will  be  able  to  assume 
the  responsibility  for  a  more  limited  joint 
program,  made  effective  through  the  six 
years  of  preparation  by  members  of  their 
faculties. 

Opportunities  for  such  preparation  have 
been  open  to  a  number  of  individuals.    A 
member  of  the  English  department 
continued  researches  in  the  field  of  Indian 
drama,  specifically  the  Natyasastra,  at  the 
Yale  Drama  School  under  a  summer  grant; 
a  professor  of  government  spent  a  year  at 
the  University  of  Michigan  as  a  Faculty 
Intern  in  Asian  Studies,  under  a  Carnegie 
Corporation  grant,  and  then  attended  a 
summer  Institute  in  Indian  Civilization  at 
Osmania  University  in  Hyderabad,  with 
a  Fulbright  grant;  a  professor  of  religion 
is  currently  a  member  of  the 
newly-established  program  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Indian  Studies,  at 


Poona;  and  a  professor  of  English,  who  had 
previously  held  a  year's  fellowship  at  the 
Harvard  Center  for  Far  Eastern  Studies, 
last  summer  participated  in  the  Institute  in 
Chinese  Civilization  at  the  University  of 
Tunghai,  Taiwan,  under  a  Fulbright  grant. 
Sweet  Briar's  president,  Dr.  Anne  Gary 
Pannell,  spent  the  entire  summer  of  1962 
in  Asia,  as  a  member  of  the  Asian  Seminar 
conducted  by  Dr.  Huston  Smith,  professor 
of  philosophy  at  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology,  and  sponsored 
by  the  YWCA  and  World  University 
Service. 


INSTRUCTION 

During  the  first  two  years  in  the 
undergraduate  course  of  study  which 
covered  the  civilizations  of  India  and 
Pakistan,  Mr.  Harris  emphasized  significant 
periods  in  their  social  and  political  history; 
their  religious  and  philosophical  traditions; 
their  art  and  some  of  the  major  literary 
works  in  translation;  and  the  impact  of 
Western  civilization.    A  total  of 
sixty-five  students  were  enrolled  in  this 
course  at  Sweet  Briar  during  the  two  years 
of  Mr.  Harris'  tenure. 

In  the  current  academic  year,  the 
undergraduate  course  is  a  survey  of  the 
history  of  China  and  Japan  from  the  earliest 
times  to  the  present.    Cultural  development 


is  heavily  emphasized  to  provide  the 
students  with  the  maximum  opportunity  to 
acquaint  themselves  with  Confucianism, 
Taoism,  Buddhism,  Shinto,  and  other  basic 
ingredients  of  the  philosophical  tradition. 

Mr.  Harris  established  a  program  for  the 
faculty  seminar,  limited  each  year  to 
eighteen  participants,  which  is  still  being 
followed.     During  the  first  half  of  the 
academic  year  he  presented  a  weekly  lecture 
to  the  seminar  members  to  provide  them 
with  a  general  survey  of  the  history  of 
Indian  and  Pakistani  civilization.     In  the 
second  half-year,  seminar  members 
presented  papers  of  their  own  —  usually 
related  to  their  disciplines.     The  result 
was  a  genuine  effort  on  the  part  of  each 
member  to  attain  some  depth  in  his  own 
field  relevant  to  the  area  under  examination, 
with  the  added  advantage  of  an  exchange 
of  views  with  colleagues  in  other  disciplines. 

This  year,  the  faculty  seminar  began 
with  a  series  of  lectures  on  the  development 
of  Chinese  and  Japanese  civilization;  it  is 
continuing  with  the  members  presenting 
papers  based  on  their  own  studies.     All 
papers  are  produced  in  multiple  copies  to 
permit  distribution  to  the  seminar  members 
before  presentation  and  discussion.     This 
also  gives  the  participants  the  benefit  of  a 
complete  record  of  the  results  of  the  year's 
research  activity. 


As  a  contributing  member  of  the  faculty 
seminar,  each  participant  receives  seven 
hundred  dollars.    This  payment  has  proved 
to  be  a  valuable  incentive,  and  it  has  very 
practical  justification.     Seminar 
participation  is  considered  as  extra  effort 
and  not  as  released  time  for  the  faculty 
member.     There  is  no  conflict  with  other 
possible  outside  employment,  and  there  is 
assurance  that  the  seminar  members  will 
attend  regularly. 


LIBRARY  ACQUISITIONS 

One  of  the  lasting  benefits  of  the  Asian 
Studies  program  is  found  in  the  Mary 
Helen  Cochran  Library  at  Sweet  Briar. 
The  permanent  resources  of  its  collection  of 
more  than  100,000  volumes  have  been 
enriched  by  the  addition  of  about  500 
volumes  and  several  periodicals. 

While  the  program  was  still  in  the 
planning  stages,  the  library  began  to  enlarge 
its  holdings,  using  bibliographies  supplied 
by  several  visiting  Asian  specialists  and 
consultants  and  by  faculty  members  at  the 
college. 

In  the  summer  before  he  came  to  Sweet 
Briar,  Mr.  Harris  submitted  a  list  of  books 
which  were  essential  for  students  in  his 
undergraduate  course  and,  to  a  lesser  extent, 
for  those  in  the  faculty  seminar.    Faculty 


research  was  aided  largely  through 
inter-library  loans,  readily  available  from 
such  sources  as  the  Library  of  Congress  and 
the  Yale  and  Princeton  University  libraries. 

Another  source  for  book  orders  was  the 
American  Universities  Field  Staff: 
Bibliography  and  Supplement,    In  the 
second  year  of  the  program,  a  list  in  the 
field  of  Indian  and  Pakistani  history  was 
obtained  from  Dr.  Zafar  ul  Islam,  who  was 
Visiting  Professor  of  South  Asian  Studies. 

As  a  result  of  these  combined  sources, 
the  library  now  has  a  collection  adequate 
for  undergraduate  research  in  South  Asian 
and  East  Asian  fields.    This  includes  basic 
historical  works  and  outstanding  scholarly 
works  in  economics,  philosophy,  political 
science,  and  fine  arts.    There  is  a  growing 
collection  of  Chinese  and  Japanese  literary 
classics  in  support  of  a  course  instituted  in 
1960.    In  addition,  there  are  a  number  of 
interesting  works  on  fauna  and  flora  of 
Asia,  and  acquisitions  in  religion  and 
mathematics. 

The  application  of  funds  allocated  to  the 
library  from  the  Ford  grant  has  resulted 
in  a  conspicuous  and  far-reaching  advantage 
to  the  college.    There  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  the  added  volumes  will  be 
increasingly  useful  as  the  influence  of  the 
Asian  program  becomes  more  widespread 
and  penetrates  other  areas  of  the 
curriculum. 
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SUPPLEMENTAL    ACTIVITIES 

For  each  of  the  past  three  years, 
instruction  in  the  program  has  been 
supplemented  by  a  visiting  scholar,  under  a 
grant  from  the  John  Hay  Whitney 
Foundation.     For  example,  in  the  first  year 
Daw  Mya  Sein,  a  distinguished  teacher  and 
civic  leader  from  Burma,  lived  on  the  Sweet 
Briar  campus  and  delivered  a  series  of 
twelve  public  lectures  on  the  history  and 
culture  of  Burma.     In  the  second  year, 
Zafar  ul  Islam  of  Pakistan  lived  in 
Lynchburg  and  lectured  at  the  three 
colleges;   an  Indian  woman  scholar,  Mrs. 
Hemlata  N.  Acharya,  was  a  visiting 
lecturer  in  sociology.     During  the  second 
semester  of  the  current  year,  I.  C. 
Sharma  of  Rajasthan  University  in  India, 
is  living  at  Sweet  Briar  and  is  spending 
several  weeks  at  each  of  the  area  colleges, 
delivering  public  lectures  as  well  as  lectures 
in  specific  courses  of  the  established  college 
curricula.     There  is  little  doubt  that  the 
presence  of  resident  scholars  adds  greatly 
to  the  impact  of  the  program  on  the 
local  colleges  and  the  community  at  large. 

As  a  further  extension  of  the  program 
and  to  broaden  its  influence  within  the 
academic  community,  at  least  four  art 
exhibits  are  scheduled  for  each  campus 
during  the  year.     This  year  they  have 
included  Masterpieces  of  Asian  Art,  Outer 
Mongolia,  Contemporary  Japanese  Prints, 
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Japanese  Calligraphy,  and  Japanese 
Ceramics.     In  this  activity,  the  resources 
of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  the  Asia 
Society,  the  Japan  Society,  and  the 
University  Center  in  Virginia  have  been 
very  helpful. 

To  provide  a  vivid  and  more  direct 
understanding  of  Asian  art  the 
undergraduates  are  taken  on  field  trips  to 
the  Freer  Gallery  in  Washington.    This  was 
done  in  the  second  and  again  in  the  third 
year  of  the  program  —  with  more  than 
twenty-five  students  taking  advantage 
of  the  opportunity  on  each  occasion.    One 
of  the  great  benefits  of  these  trips  is 
provided  by  the  distinguished  art  historians 
on  the  Freer  Gallery  staff  who  have  guided 
the  students  through  the  collection. 

In  the  field  of  performing  arts  the 
program  has  also  enriched  the  life  of  the 
college  and  the  community.     In  1961  the 
Ceylon  National  Dancers  brought  the 
colorful  music  and  dance  of  their  country  to 
Sweet  Briar;  and  in  1962  the  Phakavah 
Dancers  of  Thailand  gave  a  stunning 
program  of  Thai  music  and  dancing.    Plans 
are  being  made  to  have  a  Japanese  group 
present  a  program  in  the  coming  year. 
All  performances  are  open  to  the  public. 

Still  another  supplement  to  the  program 
is  a  series  of  lectures.     The  program  was 
inaugurated  at  Sweet  Briar  in  October 
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1960,  by  Mr.  Harris's  eloquent  address, 
And  the  Morrow  is  Theirs,  Later  that  year, 
the  following  visiting  scholars  spoke: 
George  N.  Schuster,  Emerging  Peoples  and 
Our  Culture;  Eddy  Asirvatham,  Democracy 
at  the  Crossroads  in  Asia;  and 
Buddadeva  Bose,  The  Poetry  of 
Rabindraftath  Tagore,    Last  year  the 
visiting  lecturers  were:  Dwarka  Nath 
Chatterjee,  The  Emerging  World;  Mme. 
Indira  Nehru  Gandhi,  India's  Planning: 
Working  for  Democracy;  and  W.  Norman 
Brown,  The  Concept  of  Truth  in  Ancient 
India  and  Its  Relevance  to  Modern  India, 
In  1962-63  visiting  lecturers  include: 
Sripati  Chandra-sekhar,  Red  China  Today; 
Younghill  Kang,  The  Psychology  of  East 
a7id  West;  Hans  Bielenstein,  Form  and 
Theory  in  Chinese  Landscape  Painting; 
Chang  Hsin-hai,  The  Cidtural  Impact  of 
China  on  Japan;  and  a  panel  which  includes 
Howard  Boorman  and  John  S.  Aird, 
Prospective  Developments  in  Chinese 
Communist  Foreign  Policies. 

Another  outgrowth  of  the  Asian  Studies 
program  at  Sweet  Briar  has  been  the 
widespread  interest  it  has  evoked  among 
alumnae.     For  the  past  two  years  the 
annual  one-day  Alumnae  College,  early  in 
June,  has  been  focused  on  India,  with 
members  of  the  faculty  seminar 
participating  as  speakers.     This  year 
attention  will  center  on  The  Individual  and 
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Society  in  a  Changing  World  —  in  East 
Asia,  in  Latin  America,  and  in  Western 
Europe. 

Another  manner  in  which  the  program 
has  affected  the  local  community  is 
through  the  outside  speaking  engagements 
of  the  directors.    During  the  first  semester 
of  the  current  year  for  example,  the  director 
addressed  several  church  groups; 
business  men's  and  women's  clubs,  including 
the  American  Association  of  University 
Women  and  Rotary;  Stratford  College  in 
Danville;  and  the  International  Relations 
Series  at  Washington  and  Lee  University  in 
Lexington.    This  is  in  addition  to  addresses 
to  many  groups  at  all  three  colleges  not 
directly  connected  with  the  program. 


CONCLUSION 

The  Asian  Studies  Program  began  as  an 
idea  in  195  5.    Since  then  it  has  developed 
into  a  rather  complex  organism  in  the 
college  community.    It  has  already  acquired 
many  facets  in  response  to  obvious  needs 
and  opportunities.     We  have  every  reason 
to  expect  that  it  will  continue  to  thrive 
in  years  to  come  —  even  though  its  form 
may  be  changed  to  answer  new  challenges. 

David  F.  Anthony 
Director 
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